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BURDENS CAST ON THE LORD. 
“ Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee.”—Psaum lv. 22. 


THE language of the Psalmist here is general : it embraces any 
and every man—any and every burden; whatever be its source, 
or its nature, or its degree. Cast thy burden, whosoever thou art, 
whatever it be—cast thy burden upon the Lord, and the promise is, 
and he shall sustain thee. 

The text implies that every man fas a burden, and a burden 
too heavy to be borne alone ; a burden so felt by him as to call 
for Divine support. And this is but too true. Wherever there 
is sin, there the burden is laid on, and is felt to be heavy, and the 
soul is often ready to faint under it. 

There is an endless variety of burdens which afflict our sinful 
and dying nature—burdens of care and toil, burdens of trial and 
affliction, burdens of weakness and dejection, burdens of want and 
fear, burdens of duty and endurance—and for all there is one 
relief, and only one—* Cast thy burden”—thy burden—for there 
is the emphasis to be laid: every one of us has his own bur- 
den, personal, peculiar, often a secret sorrow or grief, known 
only to God and his own soul: “ cast thy burden upon the Lord,” 
and he will not leave thee to bear it alone, or to sink under it: 
and he shall sustain thee. 

Let us notice some of the burdens which most commonly afflict 
mankind. I will classify them under four heads: Burdens of the 
flesh, burdens of the mind, burdens of the heart, and burdens of 
the conscience; or, if you please, physical burdens, mental bur- 
dens, social burdens, and spiritual burdens. 
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I. Burdens of the ¥LESH. These are numerous, varied, and at 
times most distressing. The curse has not spared the body, but 
has fallen upon it with crushing power. Not only is the princi- 
ple of immortality destroyed, and the seeds of decay and death 
implanted in it, but all its powers are weakened, all its functions 
deranged ; and it is the seat of low passions and grovelling de- 
sires ; it is indeed “ of the earth earthy.” It is a clog to the soul. 
It is so weak and fecble as to be “ crushed before the moth.” The 
spirit would be free: would watch with the suffering Saviour : 
would aspire to great and holy things: but the body will not let 
it. There isa burden of natural weakness, or of corruption, or 
of suffering laid upon it, and it is crushed or unfitted for any 
service. 

The burden of natural weakness we have all felt. Tow little 
physical strength have we! How quickly is it expended ! What 
a trifling thing will upset us, and destroy life itself! How help- 
less we are and dependent in our feebleness! Contrasted with 
the untiring and exhaustless energies of the mind within, what a 
feeble piece of worthless clay is the body. 

We have all felt the burden of sickness, pain, suffering, some 
more and some less, but none of us are free from it. It is hard 
to bear patiently and submissively the ills and miseries consequent 
on sickness, bodily pain and weariness, and especially when these 
are prolonged through months and years. Bodily pains and weak- 
nesses so try the temper, so depress the spirits, so exhausts life’s 
ambition and energies, as to constitute a burden heavy to be borne. 
When “wearisome days and nights are appointed” to us ; when 
languor and disease bring us down to our bed, and cut us off from 
life’s activities and enjoyments, or make the wheels of life roll 
heavily along, and duty and exertion of any kind painful, oh how 
much we need the sustaining hand of the Lord!. Iluman nature 
alone is not able to bear the burden. It will quickly sink under 
it, faint and die, 

But there are other burdens, of the flesh more grievous still. 
The burdens of sensual desires, of corrupt affections, of a noble na- 
ture grovelling in the dust, imbruted by sin, and subject to the 
raging fever of ungratified or unsatisfied appetites and passions. 
Of all the burdens of the flesh this tries the Christian most. This 
galls and chafes while it oppresses. Simple pain can be borne ; 
hut when the fire of corrupt nature burns in all our bones and 
makes our very flesh to quiver and crisp ; when the tumult and 
strife of fleshy lusts disturb the mind’s peace and cloud the soul 
in darkness and plant thorns in our pathway, oh, then, we feel 
most like sinking. This burden constrained the great apostle to the 
Gentiles, who seems to us at times superior to all earthly weak- 
ness to ery out in bitter agony, “O wretched man, who shall deli- 
ver me from the body of this death.” It was a thorn in the flesh, 
some bodily infirmity, that drove him to God in soul-burdened 
supplications, and made him to persevere in prayer for deliverance 
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until he received that all-embracing promise : “ My grace is suffi 
cient for thee.” 

I have not named the burdens of wasting toil, of anxious- 
care, of daily perplexity, vexation and disquietude ; the burden of 
poverty, want, obscurity, deprivation, oppression, the name of 
which is “legion.” Man has felt them all, and wept and sighed 
under them all. And they are all known to the compassionate 
God, and he shall sustain the burdened one, who, longing for deli- 
verance, takes up his burden and carries it to the Mercy-Seat, 
and there lays hold of the strength of Omnipotent grace. 


II. We pass to notice some of our MENTAL burdens. Not the 
least under this classification is our ignorance. How little do we 
know ! How limited are gur capacities. How imperfectly are 
they developed! How narrow and contracted the field of our 
vision, and especially the field of our knowledge! There are 
vast regions of knowledge laid open to man in this world which 
we have not explored. There are moments when we would yield 
to the inward thirst for knowledge and sacrifice all earthly en- 
joyment for it: but the want of time or opportunity, or early 
advantage, or the power of sustained application, forbids. We 
are forced to restrain the earnest longings of our nobler nature, 
We are obliged to pause on the threshold-of the temple and deny 
our minds the sight of the glorious wonders within ; to walk on 
the shore of the universe of truth, gathering only here and Mere a 
curious pebble, leaving unexplored the vast ocean which lies uponit. 

Who has not fe/t the burden of ignorance! Who has not 
longed to possess all knowledge! Who is not pained at his nar- 
row and contracted views of truth! How mean and unworthy 
are our thoughts of God, of Redemption, of Nature, of Spirit 
and being, of Immortality, of the end of life, of Providence, of 
Probation! Who would not look within and read himself !— 
penetrate the depths of infinite space and gaze upon those wide- 
spread wonders and tuysteries which the telescope has not yet 
disclosed, and go down into the bowels of the earth and decipher 
the record of creation, and foree the amazing Past to give up its 
secrets! Above all, who would not better understand the his- 
tory of Grace—get a deeper insight into the sacred and glorious 
facts and doctrines of Revelation—behold more of the tran- 
scendent attractions of the Saviour-God—have his mind more 
fully illumined by the Sun of Righteousness, and his whole being 
penetrated and vitalized, spiritualized and controlled by the moral 
power of the Cross! Who would not have al/ the darkness of 
sin dissipated—al/ the effulgence of the new creation beam upon 
his soul—all the aspirations of true manhood and implanted grace 
realized—all the burdens which corruption and fear and ignorance 
produce, lifted off! 

There is the burden of mystery as well as of ignorance. Not only 
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is there darkness in our own mind, caused by the absence of know- 
ledge, but there is darkness without. We live under a dispensa- 
tion of mingled light and darkness. The necessary condition of 
life and being in this world of sin and trial is one of imperfec- 
tion, mental as well as moral. We can, while here, see but in part 
and know only in part. There is a veil over all things: Not 
only is the eye of man weak and his vision limited, but there is 
darkness not a little in all that he looks upon. He sees as 
through a glass, darkly. Nature is full of mysteries. Redemp- 
tion is full of them. God’s Providential government is full of 
them. Mystery mects us at every step— darkness which no 
science can dissipate—difficulties which all our philosophy cannot 
remove—perplexitics and trials of mind which God’s Revelation 
even fails to satisfy. This darkness, ¢his mystery hanging over 
the works and ways of God, and perplexing men’s minds, excit- 
ing curiosity, and confounding human reason, has burdened the 
ages past. And there is no help for it. No advancement of 
science, no new philosophy, no study of Revelation and Provi- 
dence, can make it otherwise. “ Clouds and darkness” are round 
about the Throne. “ His way is in the sea, his path in the great 
waters, and his footsteps are not known.” 

This is a great trial. The mysteries of Divine Providence 
alone often overburdefi the soul. They perplex and confound 
reasog They wound and sadden the heart. They put faith, 
patience and resignation to a severe test. “ Why is it ordered 
thus? Why is God dealing in this way with me? Why must I 
drink this cup of suffering—why pass through this baptism of dark- 
ness ? Why are all my brightest hopes blasted—my choicest bless- 
ings taken from me—my wisest plans frustrated?” O how many 
times do such questions arise in the mind and burden the soul! And 
the only response that comes to our anxious and travailing heart 
is: “What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
- hereafter.” We cannot reason in regard to these mysteries ; all 
we can do is to have faith. Our only comfort is: “The Lord 
reigneth.” All we can say to a sad heart is: “ What time I am 
afraid I will trust in thee.” But we may go to God with the 
burden, and though he may not remove it he will give grace and 
strength to bear it meekly and patiently. 

So there are burdens connected with knowledge. There is truth 
in the proverb : “ He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sor- 
row.” The truth and the philosophy of this it were not difficult 
to establish. An ignorant man is wise in his own conceit; a 
truly learned man is.pained at the little he knows. He has 
learned enough to see that he knows comparatively nothing— 
enough to make ignorance very painful—enough to give him an 
appreciation of knowledge and an unsatisfied thirst for it. Edu- 
cation, knowledge mastered and appropriated, refines human na- 
ture, elevates it above the mass, imparts more exquisite tastes and 
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keener sensibilities, and gives importance to mind, to mental 
worth and culture. How painful to the wise man is the folly of 
the stupid multitude ; how disgusting is ignorance and supersti- 
tion and childishness! | Wisdom scorns the Mammon-worship now 
so universal ; the importance attached to money, to social posi- 
tion, to rank and display of material things. The educated and 
cultivated mind has a thousand sources of anxiety, perplexity, 
uneasiness, disgust and pain, which the uneducated know nothing 
of. And above all is this true of a mind enlightened by the 
Spirit of God. He knows enough of the evil of sin and of its 
power as an element of misery and corruption—enough of his 
own heart and spiritual being—enough of the moral state of un- 
converted men around him—enough of the degradativn, misery 
and hopelessness of the heathen world—enough of man as man, 
a sinner under the Gospel, mortal and yet immortal—enough to 
burden his soul with a great weight of sorrow and sympathy and 
solicitude. 


III. We come to the burdens of the HEARtT—social burdens. 
And here I am warned that there is a large class of burdens 
which I cannot speak of—secret burdens, known only to the heart 
which feels them and to God who reads it. Every heart has its 
own bitterness which a stranger intermeddleth not with--some 
private grief, disappointment, sorrow, weakness which has never 
heen whispered in mortal ear ; too sacred to be named, but deep 
felt—wept over in secret places—sighed out when God only is 
present with out thoughts. These are the heaviest of all bur- 
dens ; because, whatever be the nature or form of the burden, it 
has taken deep hold of the feelings of our nature—it has impressed 
its living form on the heart and there is no effacing it, and no 
reasoning with it. And it is made tenfold heavier from the fact 
that we must bear the burden alonc—we can share it with no one 
—we dare not speak of it to our most intimate friend—the mind 
is left to brood over it, and the feeling oft becomes morbid. 
But I need not dwell on this point. I seek not to enter the secret 
chamber of your heart. A stranger may not tread there, none 
but God. But I know you have such a chamber, and I know you 
oft seek it out and sit down in it to sigh and to weep. And 
though I may not share that grief with you, nor see the tears you 
there weep or catch the sighs you there heave,—still I may point 
you to Hii who has said “ Cast éhy burden upon the Lord and he 
shall sustain thee.” I may whisper in your ear, while bowed in 
the place of secret grief : 

“ Earth hath no sorrow that Heaven cannot heal.” 


But I may speak of other social burdens. There are burdens 
of affection. The social affections are great means of enjoyment 
—the channel of our purest and brightest joys. But they have 
their alloy. There are trials and evils, serious indeed, connected 
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with their possession and exercise. ‘To love, and not be loved in 
return—oh, what misery is this! And yet what is more common ? 
In what relation of life may we not find numberless instances ? 
Who is not conscious of such an experience? The fear, the sus- 
picion even, of such a state, robs life of its charm. What causes 
that cloud which now and then darkens the sunny brow of that 
fair maiden? The thought that after all she has not the true and 
hearty love of the man to whom she has given and plighted all 
the love of her young and confiding heart. What sends that wife 
to her chamber to weep? The suspicion that she is losing her 
hold on her husband’s heart. What gives that father or mother 
so dejected a look, and is poisoning all life’s happiness? Oh! 
their children requite their love and care with indifference and 
neglect. What pierces that confiding heart through with many 
sorrows? Friendship has been betrayed—a bosom companion, 
with whom he has oft taken sweet counsel, has rent the sacred 
bond, and desecrated the holiest feelings of our nature. . The bur- 
dens of affection are often hard to be borne. They touch the heart 
in its most sensitive part. Not unfrequently they pierce it 
through with many sorrows. Many a one has sunk under them. 
Affection unrequited or wounded—oh, how much misery has it 
caused—how many lives have been robbed of all their sweetness 
by it?—many a noble soul has it blighted and sent to a prema- 
ture grave. 

There are burdens of disappointment connected with our social 
affections. Karth’s purest loves—oh, how imperfect they are after 
all—tainted by pride and selfishness and sensuality—and subjected 
to « thousand conditions and contingencies. How far short of 
the heart’s anticipation is the actual realization of creature good. 
Choose any walk in life—any relation—any condition—and is the 
want of our social nature, the desire, the hope of the heart—is it 
satisfied? Does it ever ery out: It is enough ; I want no more ; 
my expectations are realized? Alas! no. You have never ex- 
perienced that hour yet—never found that condition. Your heart 
has felt the pang of many a disappointment. You have not real- 
ized all that you had expected. On many a field you have reaped 
only emptiness and vanity. Life has not turned out as you once 
thought it would. The world has not proved a world of sunshine 
and flowers. The heart has not found that rest, that happiness, 
which it early sighed after and resolved to woo. Friends have 
not been as true and as warm anid as disinterested. Fortune has 
been capricious and treacherous. Wealth, honor, office, station, 
learning, has not yielded all that it promised. The most sacred 
relations and loves of life have not done all for you that you 
could have desired. Your heart has felt the burden of many a 
disappointment. You might not be willing to confess it, but if I 
could read your inmost heart, I should find there, written in un- 
mistakable characters, Disaprornrep! Instead of riches, poverty. 
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Instead of rank, position, splendor—obscurity.. Instead of bril- 
liant success, signal failure. Instead of case, leisure, refined ele- 
gance—wasting toil, corroding cares, blight, sickness, adversity, 
grief. Instead of husband, children, parents, eternal constancy— 
widowhood, childless, orphanage, desertion. Instead of a “ little 
heaven below,” a life of solitariness, .a desert of sorrow and 
weariness. Y 

Oh! these burdens of disappointment—who has not felt them, 
and wept and trembled under them! How they accumulate as 
we pass from one stage of life to another until ofttimes they be- 
come almost insupportable! They have drove many a strong 
man to despair, broke many a heart, and constrained many a pil- 
grim to utter the plaintive song : 


“Tt is a weary way, and I am faint; 
I pant for purer air and fresher springs; 
Oh, Father! take me home: there is a taint, 
A shadow on earth’s purest, brightest things. 
This world is but a wilderness to me ; 
There is no rest, my God! no peace apart from thee.” 


‘ There are burdens of bereavement. Where will you find an un- 
broken cirele? Who has not lost a friend? Whose heart has 
not buried a portion of its treasure? What seasons of darkness 
and grief—what years of loneliness and sorrow, has death caused 
us! O what has not humanity endured by reason of the inroads 
of death! How many, once united and loving hearts, does the 
deep, dark grave separate to day ! 

And some of these burdens of bereavement are bitter as death 
itself. Here a wife is taken from the husband, and there a hus- 
band from the wife. Here a mother is removed from her circle 
of little ones, and there the child is snatched from the parental 
arms. Here a sister or brother, and there a bosom friend dies. 
And what desolation the heart feels!) What voids are made! 
How that grief lives in the memory! What scalding tears are 
shed over it! What sadness it lays upon life!—But I will not 
dwell upon this painful point. It requires but a word to open afresh 
many a wounded heart here to-day. The burden lies heavy on 
your mind, and you have no rest from it, and need divine solace 
and support to bear it. 

We have burdens of trial also as well as of bereavement. How 
many and what fierce temptations assail us! What evil and cor- 
rupting influences environ our path! What wicked examples are 
held up before us continually! How virtue is tried, and piety 
hard pushed, and integrity puf to the test! Who has not felt the 

‘heat of the furnace, borne the brunt of many a conflict, and trem- 
bled under the weight of the cross! There are trials of nature, 
trials of faith, trials of duty ; and they are sometimes so heavy as 
to depress the soul, and fill it with fearfulness and trembling. All 
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these burdens of the flesh, of the mind, and of the heart, are laid 
upon us ; and we need a helper to bear them. 


1V. I have not yet named to you the burdens of CONSCIENCE, or 
those which may be called spiritual. These, from their very 
nature, weigh upon us more heavily than any others. The soul, 
manhood, reels under them. The burden of sin once felt, how in- 
supportable it is,“until we are relieved of it! What language can 
describe the misery, the fear, the shame, the convicted worthless- 
ness of a man whose sins have been brought home to him by the 
Spirit of God ; who is made conscious of the evil and bitterness of 
his heart towards the holiest and best of beings; who sees and 
confesses that he is “a wretch undone,” and from the very mouth 
of hell lifts the ery of the perishing to Heaven for mercy! Con- 
science, long sleeping, is now awake, and what thunders of justice 
and retribution it rolls over the crushed and trembling spirit ! 
Memory is now busy setting past sins in order before the eye, and 
clothing them with all their aggravating circumstances. All is 
dark. Every voice condemns. But chiefly 


—‘ On the heart the burden lies, 
And past offences pain the eyes.” 


So clear a view of its guilt has the mind, and so deserved is 
the punishment of sin felt to be, that the convicted soul is forced, 
amid its agonies and prayers, to confess— 


“ Should sudden vengeance seize my breath, 
I must pronounce thee just in death ; 
And if my soul were sent to hell, 
Thy righteous law approves it well.” 


O how the soul of a sinner labors and grows weary under a 
sense of its sins, and how reviving to such a one is the blessed 
language of our great burden-bearer : “ Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden and | will give you rest.” 

What Christian has not felt the burden of spiritual desertion. 
Somehow he loses sight of the cross. The name of Jesus no 
longer breathes its wonted sweetness. Praise and prayer become 
formal and wearisome. The closet and the sanctuary are not the 
places they once were in his experience. Duty has lost its charm. 
The smiles of a forgiving God have ceased to gladden the heart. 
The flowers of Paradise no longer bloom in the pilgrim’s path. 
The soul no more feeds on “ the green pasture,” and rests by “ the 
still waters.” Contrasting his present feelings with former joys, 
he is forced to sing : 


“* Where is the blessedness I knew 
When first I saw the Lord? 
Where is the soul-refreshing view 
Of Jesus and his word ? 
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What peaceful hours I once enjoyed ! 
How sweet their memory still! 

But they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill.” 


These burdens of spiritual desertion are great and sore aftlic- 
tions to the soul. 

And then there are burdens of fear. With so much of 
sin in our hearts, so much of evil and temptation in the world, 
so much of darkness in Divine Providence, it is not surprising 
that hope sometimes fails us, and forebodings trouble the mind 
and burden the heart. We have too much reason to fear. Our 
hearts are so treacherous, so earthly, so easily enticed: we have 
so many enemies who are lying in wait to catch us. Our past 
experience too warns us—we have fallen so often before tempta- 
tion—we have failed so frequently in duty—we have found our 
resolutions so feeble and our principles so yielding in the day of 
trial. No wonder we feel the burden of a great anxiety and fear 
as we look forward. Life is so serious, so responsible a matter. 
The Future is so solemn, so tremendous a reality. Such interests 
are at stake! Such issues are to be made! Such experiences are 
to be felt! Such revelations are to be realized !—no wonder— 
conscious of our weakness and danger, and the fearfulness of im- 
mortality and retribution, that we should tremble and draw back, 
and be ready to sink and despair. 

I have thus dwelt at considerable length on this part of the 
text, as I conceive that to be the leading idea of it. 


II. Let us briefly consider the encouragement we have to cast our 
burdens upon the Lord. 

We may cast them on Him, and there is relief in being per- 
mitted to do this. We are kindly invited to go to Him with our 
burden whatever it be. He is not indifferent to our trials and 
sufferings. He will not turn away his ear when we pour out our 
troubles to him. He will listen kindly and patiently ; he will 
give us his warmest sympathy, and afford us all the assistance 
which the case demands. 

There is immense relief and benefit derived in pouring into 
the car of sympathizing and confiding friendship the tale of *our 
griefs, wants and trials, even where they can afford us no relief. It 
is one of the pregnant remarks of Lord Bacon, that “Sorrows, 
by being communicated, grow less and joys greater.” We know 
this from experience. It lightens and relieves the heart to let 
out its grief and sadness—to talk over its troubles, and speak 
frecly of its burdens to a friend. And did we but make God our 
bosom friend and confidant—were we in the habit of going to 
Him with all our burdens, and freely communicating to him 
all our thoughts, and feelings and trials—this itself would greatly 
lessen the burden. There is no grief, or trial, or sorrow, however 
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secret and sacred, that we may not speak of freely to God. He 
will deal tenderly and graciously with the afflicted soul that thus 
goes to him and confides in him. He will not * break the bruised 
reed, nor quench the smoking flax.” , 

Nor is this all. Not only will it naturally afford relief to com- 
municate our sorrows to the Lord and secure his kindly considera- 
tion and warm and true sympathy ; but actual assistance will be 
rendered to us. The promise is: “ Cast thy burden upon the 
Lord and he shall sustain thee.” The phraseology is worthy of 
note. He shall sustain thee. Not remove the burden, but help 
to bear it—not lessen its weight or change its position, it may be, 
but strengthen the soul to endure it. God has never promised to 
exempt his people from trial and suffering. He it is who ap- 
points our burdens and lays them upon us. Hehas gracious ends 
to answer by so doing ; and he will keep them there and even 
add to them and increase them, until he has accomplished what 
he desires. But then he will sustain us under the pressure. He 
will not leave us to bear our burden alone. The infliction shall 
not harm us. We shall not be swallowed up with over-much 
sorrow. He will not suffer us to be tempted beyond that we are 
able to bear. Our necessity shall be his opportunity. Storms 
shall beat upon us, but he will be eur refuge. The fire shall be 
kindled upon us, but it shall not burn us. His waves and billows 
shall go over us, but they shall not engulf us. Sin and death, 
the world and Satan, weakness and infirmity, trial and affliction, 
shall greatly trouble us and cast us down, but they shall not 
destroy us. In our weakness God will: signally manifest hiss 
strength. tle will prove his love ; he will illustrate his covenant 
faithfulness ; he will exalt and honor his grace in our experience. 

And what matters it how many burdens are laid upon us, or 
how heavy they press on the mind and heart, if we are only 
strengthened from above to bear them ; made conscious that “ the 
everlasting arms” are underneath us ; feel the lively and grateful 
sympathies of our heavenly Father and Elder Brother imparted 
to the soul! Nay, is there not a pleasure, the highest satisfaction, 
in bearing burdens which we know a wise and faithful God has 
laid upon us—which we are assured are designed to work out the 
grAcious ends of his wisdom and goodness, and which we are con- 
scious, “grievous” as they are, are disciplining the heart, and wean- 
ing us from this world, and preparing us for usefulness, and yield- 
ing the peaceable fruits of righteousness. Are not many of the 
Christian’s brightest discoveries of God, and sweetest views of 
truth, and most heavenly experiences, connected with his burdens ? 
Burden-bearing is not all evil, though it cost us so many tears, and 
so much fear and sadness. There are times when the soul is 


enabled to rise above all the weaknesses of the flesh, and the trials 
of life, and the burdens of Providence, and rejoice in God and the 
hope of glory. The burden, then, is scarcely felt at all. The 
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pilgrim’s song of fear and sadness is then exchanged for the vic- 
tor’s rejoicing and triumphant notes. 

How many a burden-bearing soul has had tie Divine promise 
verified to it: “ Cast thy barden on the Lord and he shail sustain 
thee.” Paul could thus testify. God did not remove his burden, 
but he made his grace sufficient for him. And millions of happy 
souls arc in heaven to-day, who bore heavy burdens all the way 
there! But God’s strength did not fail them. And none of us 
need to sink under our burdens, nor ever despond. We shall soon 
be home, if we are God’s children. We have an almighty helper 
in bearing them, Take them up, and carry them to “‘he Lord,” 
and he will rejoice to make good his promise to us. 





SERMON DCCXIV. 


‘BY REY. J. LEONARD CORNING, 
STAMFORD, CT. 
LIFE’S TRUE EQUILIBRIUM. 


“The Elder unto the well-beloved Gaius, whom I love in the truth. Beloved, I 
wish above all things that thou mayest prosper and be in health, even as thy soul 
prospereth.”—3 Joun i. 2. 


Tuts is a salutation flowing out of the depths of Christian bene- 
volence, yet limited and conditioned by a far-seeing discretion. 
An important principle in the divine economy is involved in it to 
which, without preliminary remark, we invite your attention. 
The principle may be stated in these words, That men’s temporal 
prosperity should never be suffered to get in advance of their spi- 
ritual prosperity. This was just the measure of temporal pros- 
perity that John desired for his absent friend Gaius, a measure 
equal to, but not exceeding, the growth of his soul in piety. The 
principle is not that temporal and spiritual prosperity should al- 
ways be commensurate with each other ; for in many, probably in 
most cases, a man’s spiritual riches and health should far execed 
his temporal. It is impossible that the graces of holiness should 
become too multiplied or too vigorous ; but it is quite possible that 
earthly wealth or bodily health should cause a man to lose his 
equilibrium in the divine life. We design to include in the phrase 
“temporal prosperity,” everything which distinctively pertains 
to man’s present happiness. Bodily health is included in it by the 
writer of the text. Karthly friendships and pleasures come legiti- 
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mately under this head. Worldly possessions make a great part 
of it—houses and lands, and everything which we call property. 

This sort of prosperity should never get beyond that of the soul. 
Man’s temporal well-being should never exceed his spiritual well- 
being. The amount of his earthly possessions of every kind 
should never surpass the number of his Christian graces. This is 
the principle which underlies the salutatign in the text. Let us 
look at some of the reasons on which it is based and then endea- 
vor to apply it to some of the various phases of human life. 

We wish to direct your attention to the reasons of this princi- 
ple under three points of view. 1. We desire you to consider 
holiness as an essential means of adjusting the state of the mind 
to the nature of worldly prosperity. In the 2d place we will 
ask you to consider holiness as an essential preparation for the 
proper use of worldly prosperity. In the 3d place, we would 
ask you to consider holiness as the only effectual antidote against 
the injurious influence of worldly prosperity upon the soul. 

I. We affirm that no man’s mind can be adjusted to the 
real nature of temporal prosperity whose piety is not at least 
commensurate with it. It is only necessary for me to allude to 
the nature of worldly prosperity in order that you should seize 
the point under consideration. Change and transitoriness are 
written indellibly upon every kind of carthly possession. An an- 
cient monarch once while riding in stately triumph was asked by 
one of his courtiers, “ What is wanting here?” “ Continuance is 
wanting,” was the significant reply. ‘“ Crowns and _ sceptres,” 
says, one “do not secure us from the inconstancy of changes ; and ® 
we may better trust unto the wind, or to letters written upon wa- 
ter, than unto human felicity.” 

Dionysius leaving the throne of Sicily to be a schoolmaster in 
Corinth ; Croesus, the King of Lydia, just escaping death at the 
stake, Napoleon exchanging the proud splendors of a royal court, 
and the more dazzling honors of marshal victories for the loneli- 
ness and misery of exile—these with a thousand others are but 
beacon-lights hung up along the mountain tops of human life to 
tell of an instability which is equally prevalent on the plains and 
in every humble valley. 

There is nothing so precarious as the hold men have on the 
things which afford temporary satisfaction and delight. Health, 
social joys, and comforts—houses, lands, and earthly possessions 
of all kinds, are no sooner acquired than they begin to torment us 
with apprehensions of their speedy departure. 

Now it is plain that no man can really enjoy temporal pros- 
perity till the state of his mind is adjusted to correspond with this 
its uncertain nature. We do not need to refer to reason for evi- 
dence of this fact, for observation abundantly confirms it. Why 
is it that the loss of earthly comforts overwhelms most men with 
painful regrets and disappointments ? And why is it that so many 
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who are actually in possession of worldly good live in perpetual 
dread of losing it? The answer in both cases is the same. Their 
minds are illy adjusted to the nature of worldly good. There is 
no correspondence, but on the contrary the most perfect conflict, 
between their imaginations about the world, together with the 
affection with which they regard it, and the unstable character of 
the world itself. This is a solution of the whole problem. This 
is a satisfactory explanation of the fact that those who have most 
of worldly prosperity, generally receive the least pleasure from it. 
It was this that led an ancient monarch (Dionysius) to say, that 
the life of a king was like that of condemned persons who every 
hour expect death. It was this that led King Antigonus to ex- 
claim ; “ O, crown! if men knew how full thou art of cares and 
dangers, no man would take thee up, though he should find thee 
in the streets.” 

It is affirmed in Scripture that “ Godliness is profitable for the 
life that now is.” It is so, not because it adds to a man’s earthly 
possessions, but principally on account of its sovereign power to 
reconcile the mind to the transitory nature of all temporal objects. 

It is true that nothing but personal religion can prepare a man 
to enjoy worldly prosperity ; but more than this must be said ; it 
is true likewise that only in so far as piety keeps pace with the 
acquirement of earthly good is man prepared to be truly happy in 
the possession of it. A man may imagine that temporal prosperity 
is enduring, and be happy for awhile in his dreams; but in one 
way or another the spell will ere long break ; and he will either 
suffer apprehension at the sight of others’ misfortunes, or disap- 
pointment in the experience of his own. If, on the contrary, he 
enjoys the communications of divine grace in proportion as he 
experiences temporal comforts, he feels no painful fears respecting 
the diminution of the latter in his glad consciousness of the full- 
ness of the former. 

If, by the eye of faith, he sees the crown of glory glistening 
more brightly in proportion as the eye of sense views the accumu- 
lating possessions of earth, he will have no sad foreboding res- 
pecting the uncertainty of temporal joys, and no regrets even 
should he be utterly deprived of them. Thus, and thus alone is 
it that any man can be fitted for the true enjoyment of earthly 
blessings. 

Il. I proceed secondly to remark that no man is fitted to USE temporal 
prosperity aright without a degree of piety which is, at least, commen- 
surate uith it. This might naturally be inferred from the fore- 
going consideration. If there isin a man’s mind such an antago- 
nism to the nature of earthly objects as to prevent any real enjoy- 
ment in them, we should surely not suppose that he would be 
qualified to make a proper use of them. 

There can obviously be no proper use of anything without a 
practical recognition of the true purpose or object to be attained 
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by it. For example, it is manifest that a child is not fit to make 
a proper use of a watch, because hé would regard it only as a 
bauble designed for amusement. If he uses it with this object only 
in view, his use will be abuse. 

The glory of God, in which are included our own spiritual wel- 
fare and that of others—this constitutes the true and only ulti- 
mate end of all human endowments. If this is so, then no man is 
prepared to make a right use of the smallest earthly blessing until 
he is possessed of a spirit which shall practically recognize this 
purpose in its reality and in its superiority over all others. There 
are certain economical qualities which, according to the maxims 
of the world, are essential to an advantageous use of earthly pos- 
session. Such, for example, is prudence in the matter of health, 
thrift, common sense, and forecast in the matter of property. 
There is the radical defect in all these that they entirely ignore 
the sublime object to which we have adverted, viz., the glory of 
God and the spiritual advancement of men. 

If the glory of God is the supreme end of earthly possession, 
and a practical recognition of the object of anything is essential 
to the proper use of that thing, then it is obvious that piety is the 
grand essential to a proper use of temporal objects. 

But something more than this is true, and this is the point to 
which special attention is desired. We affirm that only in pro- 
portion as piety keeps pace with worldly prosperity, will the 
object of worldly prosperity be in just measure kept before the 
mind. The same principle of proportion holds true here, which 
obtains, in respect to the common economical requisites, to thee 
use of earthly possessions. There are many men who have talent 
enough to use ten thousand dollars to,advantage, who would lose 
their mental balance in the possession of fifty or a hundred, and 
soon become utterly bankrupt. It is to this principle of propor- 
tion that many commercial disasters are to be traced. The eager 
seekers of wealth will not be satisfied with moderate incomes, but 
strive to overload themselves with prosperity ; and when they 
break down beneath their burdens for lack of natural power to 
sustain them, they foolishly call their misfortunes inscrutable 
dispensations of Providence, when the simple explanation of the 
matter frequently is, that their earthly possessions increased be- 
yond their capacity to manage them. 

Now this principle of proportion obtains not only in the econo- 
mical but equally in the moral qualifications for the use of wealth. 
In as far as prosperity exceeds piety, in so far there is a capacity 
wapting which is absolutely essential to a proper use of earthly 
blessings. 

III. This will be more strikingly manifest if we consider, thirdly, 
how essential is prety to guard against the injurious effects of worldly 
prosperity. Not only do many men, for lack of sufficient grace, 
fail to use prosperity aright ; but, owing to the same defect, they 
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become its unhappy victims. The bee can draw honey from the 
poisonous plant, and the reptile can extract its venom from the 
most beauteous and fragrant flower. So can Christian faith find 
nourishment even amid the noxious elements of worldly pros- 
perity, while a carnal mind will change its very blessings into 
curses. One of the most successful manceuvres in military tactics 
is what is called a flank attack, in which one army has only suffi- 
cient force to contend with the main body of the other, and is 
obliged to fight under a side fire from one or both of the enemy’s 
wings. We witness something like this in the case of a man 
whose piety is not equal to his prosperity. He has not sufficient 
grace to stretch out over the whole front of his worldly good, and 
so, by the frequent side shots of his adversary, even the grace that 
he has is soon crippled, and well-nigh overcome. 

The tendency of prosperity upon a creature like man is debas- 
ing. If he were not depraved, that which now in most cases 
shrivels up his soul to the narrowest dimensions of meanness, 
would expand and elevate his affections to sympathy with the 
Divine mind. This is no matter of theory—it is a fact which the 
most superficial observation will abundantly confirm. What is 
worldly prosperity to most men but an atmosphere in which they 
inhale the seeds of moral disease and death? Whatis health, as 
most men use it, but an instrument to make them feel more and 
more independent of God? What are their social delights but 
“broken cisterns hewn out,” in order that they may never repair 
to “the Fountain of living waters?” What are their riches, 
their purses of gold, but the price of their passage to perdition! 
No wonder inspired wisdom has said, “ How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter the kingdom of Heaven.”* 

Prosperity is one of those lofty peaks from which the traveller, 
if he can maintain his foothold, can command a wide field of ob- 
servation and influence ; but few men are steadied enough by 
grace to be safe in such a position. Most, as they stand entranced 
before the prospect, or pick flowers from the brink of the preci- 
pice, grow dizzy, and fall, mangled, crippled, or perhaps dashed 
to pieces, into the abyss below. 

Thus have we considered some reasons on which the principle 
of the text is based. We have only to remark, in view of what 
has been said, that it is manifestly a principle of the highest bene- 
volence. The law in proportion should be the same in grace as 
in nature. If the sun which warms the earth, and the rain which 
waters it, are not duly proportioned to cach other, the saddest 
effects upon vegetation will surely take place. If the sun is defi- 
cient the rain will desolate the-earth with torrents, and if the 





* Pliny tells us that the mermaids delight to be in green meadows, into which they 
draw men by their enchanting voices; ‘ but,” saith he, ‘there always lie heaps of dead 
men’s bones by them.” 
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rain is wanting, the sun will only parch your green fields into bar- 
ren wastes. So in the wider realm of the universe. If the at- 
traction of cohesion, which binds the particles of planets to each 
other, were not proportioned to the force of gravitation, how 
— the frame of the material creation would dissolve into 
chaos. Thus, if the laws of grace do not operate in proportion 
to the laws of worldly success, the most disastrous consequences 
must inevitably ensue. 

Let us now turn briefly to the application of the principle which 
we have been considering. 

1. In the first place let us consider what a revolution would oc- 
cur in the world’s affairs, if this law of proportion should become 
universally operative. We can imagine two aspects in which 
such a change might be viewed. 

First we may consider the elevating process which the realiza- 
tion of this principle might involve. Suppose that in the case of 
every man, spiritual prosperity were brought to a level with tem- 
poral ; what a wonderful revival of religion we should witness. 
This man, who has hitherto used a sound bodily health only for 
selfish purposes, would suddenly become a most eminent saint of 
God. His holy love, brought to a correspondence with the heal- 
thy condition of the vital currents, would circulate, with warm 
and — tide, through every vein and artery of his spiritual na- 
ture. His faith and zeal in God’s service, resembling the strength 
of muscle and activity of limb, would multiply the conquests of 
grace on every hand. 

This man of large worldly means, whose gold to his eyes out- 
dazzles the incorruptible crown, who walks among his fellow- 
worms swollen with pride and vain glory, would all of a sudden 
surprise you with his meek humility. His conversation, instead 
of being absorbed in his worldly gains and losses, would always 
be in Heaven. His investments would not all be in secular traffic, 
but (to use the words of an old writer) he would “ convey his 
riches through the hands of the poor in bills of exchange, into 
the eternity of glory, where such money is current.” * 

You could gather such pictures into a panorama by walking 
through some thoroughfare of business. Every store and count- 
ing room would savor of the atmosphere of Heaven. The ex- 
pression of every countenance would be changed. Dark frowns 
of care and anxiety would give place to the peaceful smiles of 
faith and hope. The pinched and wrinkled face of avarice would 
grow radiant and full orbed with benevolence. The downcast 
eye of the bankrupt would be uplifted in calm resignation to see 
the incorruptible riches of a heavenly inheritance. The vaults 
where gold is stored would become magazines of beneficence, and 
the halls of exchange would become the reservoirs of Christian 
charity. Holiness to the Lord would be written on every bill of 
lading, every invoice, every article of merchandize, and the sin- 

* Jeremy Taylor. 
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polluted avenues of commerce would become so many consecrated 
ways to the celestial city. 

But now on the contrary let us suppose there to be a univer- 
sal depression of every man’s worldly prosperity to the level of 
his spiritual attainments ; what an upturning there would be in 
this earth’s affairs. What multitudes would pine away in sick- 
ness and die. The sweeping march of the pestilence would be 
nothing to the world-wide mortality that would prevail. Every 
house would be an asylum for the decrepit and the dying, and the 
whole earth a cemetery for the dead. In the commercial world 
there would be something more than a panic. Universal disaster 
would be the history of those times. The ships which float on every 
ocean would sink with their cargoes. The houses in which are 
stored the world’s gold and merchandize would be swept away 
before the devouring element. The princely merchant would be 
a beggar at the door of poverty. Royalty would throw aside its 
crowns and purple, and dress itself in rags. The splendid pa- 
geantry of godless mammon would scatter its baubles before the 
breath of calamity as autumn leaves fly before a tempest. Many 
a professed Christian rolling in affluence would be reduced to 
penury, and many a poor man, while muttering forth his ingrati- 
tude at the fewness of his mercies, would be stripped of the whole 
of them. Thus how striking would be the operation of the prin- 
ciple of the text either in the elevation of spiritual life, or in the 
depression of worldly good. 

2. An obvious application of the principle contained in the 
text is to those who, in any form, have been deprived of earthly 
blessings and comforts. 

It is a sufficient evidence of our natural attachment to worldly 
objects, that our imaginations are so prone to invest them with a 
beauty and stability which do not belong to them. Men gener- 
ally have to learn by experience that the world is a vain show. 
The sight of others’ sicknesses will not cast a damper on our ex- 
pectations of continucd health, and the wrecks of others’ posses- 
sions will not admonish of the uncertainty of our own. 

Strange misnomers are applied to the depressions which so often 
occur in men’s temporal prosperity. “ Misfortune, disaster and 
ruin,” are the words generally used to indicate such occurrences. 
Viewed in reference to the divine economy for the spiritual well- 
being of men, they are certainly of a different nature. The dis- 
eases of the body are often the best medicines for the soul, and 
the sober reflections induced by worldly disappointment have 
often been to the backslider the, beginnings of a new spiritual 
life. Generally, when the gales of temporal prosperity die out, 
men act as if all the laws of nature were out of course. They 
chafe and distress themselves with repinings, and their minds are 
thrown into a turmoil, as if their prosperity was essential to the 
well-being of the world. But they utterly mistake the real state 
21 
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of the case. It is not God’s laws that are in disorder, but they 
themselves are out of joint. Do not be surprised, Christian 
hearer, if the clouds of adversity have overshadowed you ; this 
doubtless has happened because your eyes were attracted by the 
glitter of earth’s perishing toys. Do not wonder if you find your- 
self at an unlooked-for hour prostrate in the abyss of worldly 
misfortune ; for the height of prosperity to which some of you 
have attained is making you giddy. When God adjusts the state 
of a man’s worldly good, and the state of his soul to each other, 
He scems sometimes to throw everything into wild confusion. 
It is then as when the woodman’s axe levels the tall trees of 
the forest and sends them crashing to a level with the saplings 
and underbrush which slowly grow beneath their shadow. 

Let us exhort you then, my hearers, if any of you have suffered 
reverses in your worldly concerns, do not murmur against God, 
but rather give thanks to Him. © Oh, how you will praise Him in 
- heaven that He did not let mammon pour its riches into your lap, 

till you had lost all care for the incorruptible crown. What you 
call misfortunes are to you some of the sweetest evidences of your 
interest in the grace of God. They show that Christ has a care 
for your soul, and, at any cost to your present ease and comfort, 
designs to save it. . 

3. The subject we have considered has an obvious lesson for 
those who are poor in this world’s goods. 

Covet not riches, my poor brother. It were not wise for you 
to desire to be of the number of whom it is said, “how hardly 
shall they enter the kingdom of Heaven ;” for you will enter by 
the hardest, even though riches should not obstruct your passage. 
What old Flavel said two hundred years ago may be applicable 
to you: “ Thou hast a narrow heart, and a small estate suitable 
to it: hadst thou more of the world, it would be like a large sail 
to a little boat, which would quickly pull thee under water.”* 

4. It is to be feared, my hearers, that most of you are more 
prosperous in temporal than in spiritual concerns ; and if this is 
so, an important question is, how you can bring these two depart- 
ments to a due proportion. There are two obvious methods which 
we will only indicate. In the first place, cultivate a higher tone 
of piety—this is the elevating process ; in the second place, let down 
vour worldly prosperity somewhat by giving more of your sub- 
stance to the Lord—this is the depressing process. In the grad- 
ing of your whole life, temporal and spiritual, valleys must be 
exalted, and mountains must be brought low ; thus will you pre- 
pare a highway for grace to enter your soul, and for your soul to 
enter heaven. 

5. In conclusion, we would exhort you all to estimate by can- 





* “You may have your desires with a curse. He that brings home a pack of fine 
clothes infected with the plague, has no such great bargain of it, how cheap soever he 
bought them.”--FLavet, i. 316. 
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did and careful comparison the proportion which your spiritual 
prosperity bears to your temporal. Most of you have counted up 
your worldly gains and losses during the past year ; but were it 
not wise to make an inventory of your graces? All of you have 
enjoyed temporal blessings without number ; but how many of you 
have added one mite to your heavenly treasure. Some of you 
find yourselves richer than you were a year ago, and in the case 
of many it is true that as riches have increased, so have your 
hearts become set upon them. Oh, my hearers, this is a dispro- 
portion which will tell sadly at the reckonings of the judgment. 
If you have lost worldly goods, and have thereby gained heavenly 
graces, we cannot mourn, but must rather offer you our congratu- 
lations. But if you have grown more prosperous in the world, 
and more satisfied without God, the very angels might shed tears 
over your condition. My hearers, in what language can we so 
fitly convey a kind wish to you, as in that which inspiration has 
dictated ? “ Beloved, I wish, above all things, that you may pros- 
per and be in health, even as your souls prosper.” 





SERMON DCCXV. 
BY REV. THOMAS LAPE, 


MALDEN, N. Y. 





THE DUTY AND IMPORTANCE OF CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION. 


“Feed my Lambs.”—Jonn xxi. 15. 


Tus expression is taken from the office of a shepherd with 
which the pastor of achurch is frequently compared. The mean- 
ing is, as a good shepherd provides substantial food for his flock, 
so the pastor of a church is to furnish spiritual food for the souls 
of his people. He is solemnly required to attend in a special man- 
ner to the wants of the young—the lambs of the flock—so that 
their minds may be cultivated and their hearts sanctified by the 
grace of God, realizing that the hopes of the church depends in a 
great measure upon the care bestowed upon them. 

The Sabbath School is well calculated to awaken the first bud- 
ding of the intellectual powers of children and make religious 
impressions upon their hearts and consciences. The Sabbath 
School is emphatically styled a nursery of, piety. It is a power- 
ful engine in the hands of the Great Head of the church for the 
extension of his kingdom upon the earth. Means should be em- 
ployed and efforts put forth for increasing their number in every 
section of our land, and render them efficient in accomplishing 
the great object of their establishment. 

But important as the Sabbath School is for imparting ins truc- 
tion to the tender minds of children, yet there is another branch 
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of religious instruction which is eminently adapted for training © 
their minds for usefulness here and for the glory of God hereaf- 
ter.. We mean Catechisation. The Sabbath School is designed 
for making the beginning in religious knowledge—catechisation is 
extending and deepening that knowledge. 

In the Sabbath School, lessons of general Bible knowledge are 
learned ; but by catechisation, fundamental principles deduced from 
the Bible and sustained by the Bible, are taught, adapted to increase 
their religious knowledge. 

Catechisation may be defined a systematic course of theology, 
pursued by word of mouth, adapted to the comprehension of chil- 
dren, designed to enlighten and expand their minds, and impress 
their hearts and congciences in their duty both to God and man. 

Agreeably to this definition, we find the word catechisation em- 
ployed by sacred writers. We may select the following exam- 
ples. The Evangelist Luke (i. 4,) tells Theophilus that he intends 
to give him an account of those things, in which he had been pre- 
viously instructed, catechised. 

This method of imparting religious instructions to the young 
and the ignorant was practiced in all ages of the church of God. 
Let us select a few instances. In Gen. xviii. 19, God says of 
Abraham : “ For I know him that he will command his children 
and his household after him and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord to do justice and judgment.” Wenry, in his commentary on 
the passage, makes the following striking remarks: “ Abraham 
not only took care of his children, but of his household—his ser- 
vants were catechised.” 

In the time of Christ, this method of instruction was practiced. 
We are told in Luke ii. 46, that Jesus, when twelve years of age, 
was, On one occasion, in the temple, “ sitting in the midst of the 
doctors, both hearing and asking them questions.” Although he 
taught his disciples everything pertaining to the extension of his 
kingdom, and the salvation of the soul, yet he at all times accom- 
modated himself to the capacities of children and the uninformed. 
In these respects he may be said to have adopted the method of 
catechisation. We have a striking example in Matt. xvi. 13. 
Here he desired to obtain the sentiments of the people respecting 
himself. He asked the question, “ Whom do men say that I the 
Son of man am? And they said, some say that thou art John the 
Baptist ; some Elias ; and others Jeremias, or one of the pro- 
phets. He saith unto them, But whom say ye that lam? And 
Simon Peter answered and said, thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God,” &e. 

In these questions and answers, fundamental truths respecting 
Christ—the stability and permanency of his church—are cateche- 
tically inculcated by Him in the minds of his disciples. 

The apostles followed the example of their divine teacher. 
Paul alludes to it in a number of instances. In 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2, 
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addressing his converts, he styles them “babes in Christ,” and 
thus feeds them “ with milk and not with meat.” 

From the method pursued in the Sacred Scriptures, let us open 
ecclesiastical history ; there we have abundant evidences of reli- 
gious instruction having been imparted to the young and unin- 
formed by catechisation. In the primitive church, great attention 
was bestowed on this subject. Such men as Origen, Ambrose, 
Cyril, Gregory Nazianzan,. Cyprian, Augustine, Chrysostom, 
with other illustrious men, were engaged in this important duty. 

Tracing down the historic record, we open upon a bright page 
in the sixteenth century on this important subject. Luther arose 
in the spirit of his divine Master. With the Bible in his hand, 
he attacked the Pope on his proud, imperial throne. Europe 
awoke from her dreams of spiritual darkness. The dawn of 
brighter days for the church of Christ commenced. Luther, with 
others, was appointed in the year 1527-8 by the Elector of Sax- 
ony to go through his dominions on a tour of church visitations. 
He found the spiritual condition of the people so low and degrad- 
ed that his very soul was stirred up within him in their behalf, 
He resolved at once, to write catechisms for their spiritual good. 
Tens of thousands of copies, translated into many of the languages 
of the world, have been issued through a period of more than 
three hundred years, in various forms, not only hastening on 
the glorious Reformation, but establishing the cardinal doctrines 
of the Protestant church. ‘ 

The Pilgrims who landed on Plymouth Rock in 1620, brought 
over to this country the practice of catechising the children. In 
1629, Mattliew Craddock said : “ We appoint that all secular bu- 
siness cease at 3 o'clock on Saturday afternoon, and that the time 
should be spent in eatechising. The colonial records show the 
Legislature ordered that all parents and masters of families do 
once in a week catechise their children, and that the select men 
see that this order is obeyed. Cotton Mather spoke “ of drawing 
the breast of catechism to young ones, and said that to keep 
school and catechise the young was a noble work fit for angels.” 

Other portions of the Protestant church likewise brought with 
them from Europe their respective catechisms to this country, 
and taught them to their children. The practice is still conti- 
nued. One thing worthy of special notice is, that this subject is 
awakening a deeper interest, to its importance, both in ecclesias- 
tical bodies and churches, than it has in years past. This is a 
favorable sign of the times. It is an evidence that there is not 
sufficient doctrinal and spiritual training of the young to guard 
then against the banecful influence of a corrupt literature, and 
make them intelligent, useful and efficient members of society, and 
ornaments of the church of God. 

In view of this part of the subject let us consider whose duty it is 
particularly to give catechetical instructions to the young and the 
advantages and blessings resulting from it. 
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1. Christian parents and teachers of Sabbath schools can render 
important aid in this great work. But it is especially the duty— 
the solemn duty, of the pastor of the church to attend to it. This 
is a work embraced in his commission by the great Head of the 
church. It is a work, therefore, that cannot be delegated to 
others. It cannot be performed by others. It is a work that 
comes directly under his supervision as pastor. The particular 
reason is, baptized children are the children of the church. They, 
in view of the Abrahamic covenant, are, in a certain degree, mem- 
bers of the church. And the pastor of the church cannot fulfil 
his high commission, without attending to the spiritual wants of 
the children of his charge. The pastor, as a laborer in the vine- 
yard of the Lord must cultivate the tender plants—as a shepherd 
he must extend his labors in an affectionate manner to the lambs 
of the flock. He must, when exposed to the influences of a deceit- 
ful world, fold them into his arms, press them to his bosom, and 
feed them with the milk of the gospel of Christ, in order that 
they may be trained up in the fear and knowledge of the Lord. 
Christ says, “ Feed my lambs.” 

2. Another reason why pastoral catechisation should be attended 
to is, the consideration that the future usefulness of the young re- 
quire them to be religiously instructed. Secular schools are 
established by legislation to instruct the young to be obedient and 
useful citizens of their country. The Church of Christ, in her 
very nature, is a socicty, united together for great and momentous 
objects. It is particularly the salvation of the soul. 

3. Catechisation is an effectual mode of preaching the word of 
God. It is happily adapted to the comprehension of children. 

Timothy, from a child, was instructed in the Holy Scriptures, 
which not only made him wise unto salvation, but when he became 
a man, he greatly excelled other pious men of his day in advane- 
ing the Redeemer’s kingdom. From this example, it appears 
evident, that those men who are trained from childhood in the 
principles and practices of religion, are the most useful in the 
eause of Christ. Their religious principles being established, 
their habits of life formed, their aim and object is onward in the 
paths of usefulness. Men, thus trained from their childhood in 
the school of Christ, make the most active members and officers 
of the church—the most efficient and -vell-qualitied superinten- 
dents and teachers of the Sabbath schools—the ablest ministers of 
the everlasting gospel, and the most self‘denying missionaries of 
the cross of Christ. 

4. But again, the pastor himself receives a spiritual benefit from 
attending faithfully to this duty. 

Luther experienced such beneficial results from a knowledge of 
the catechism, that he had been in the habit daily of repeating it. 
In his introduction to the Larger Catechism, he says, “ Every 
morning, and also at other times, I repeat word for word the 
Decalogue, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and some Psalms ; and 
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although I thus daily read and study it, yet I cannot advance as 
I should like, and hence I must continue to be a child, and to be 
a learner of the catechism, to which I cheerfully consent.” 

Did Luther experience beneficial effects in his dailyr epetition 
of the catechism? Did it keep the fundamental doctrines of the 
Bible fresh before his mind? Did it keep him humble, and cause 
him to feel his own personal responsibility to his God? Then 
the pastor, in the faithful instruction of the children in the cate- 
chism, will experience similar happy’results in his own soul. 

5. Another advantage of pastoral catechisation is, that it estab- 
lishes the minds of his people in sownd doctrines. When instruc- 
tions in the catechism have been systematically and faithfully pur- 
sued, then the minds of the people are well established in the 
principles of our holy religion. ‘There will be no vagueness nor 
indefiniteness in their religious views. They will not be tossed 
to and fro by every wind of doctrine, but be ready always to give 
to every man that asketh a reason of the hope within them, with 
meekness and fear. They will adorn their profession by a holy 
walk and conversation. They will advance in intellectual and 
religious acquirements. They will co-operate with their pastor 
in everything that has in view the glory of God, and the spiritual 
good of mankind. Happy, thrice happy, that pastor who has such 
a people to minister to? 

6. Another advantage of pastoral catechisation isthe formation 
of a particular friendship between the pastor and the children of 
his charge. Children are a very important portion of a country. 
They will one day fill all the stations of power and influence both 
in Church and State ; hence the necessity, the absolute necessity, 
of having their minds endowed with heavenly knowledge, and their 
hearts sanctified by the grace of God, in order that they may be 
qualified to fulfil their high destiny. Christ moulded the charac- 
ter of his disciples by personal friendship. He held them by the 
words of love, and thus employed them as his agents in advancing 
his kingdom upon the o—_ 3etween the pastor and the chil- 
dren there is a great difference of intellectual acquirements—there 
is a chasm over which their little fect cannot step to come to him. 
But he can easily go to them. He can condescend to become a 
child, and adapt himself to their capacities. Having secured their 
friendship, he can instil religious principles into their tender 
hearts. He can mould tMeir character, and thus be the means of 
training up a generation who will acknowledge and serve the Lord. 


1. In view of this interesting subject, how solemn and momen- 
tous the position of the Christian minister? Souls are committed 
to his care—their temporal and eternal welfare depend, in no 
small degree upon him. As a watchman upon the walls of Zion, 
his duty requires him to be upon his post, and give the signal of 
alarm when temptations assail, and when dangers threaten them. 
As the shepherd of the flock, he is required to feed them with 
spiritual provisions, and guide them in the path of righteous- 
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ness and peace. He is required, in a special manner, to protect 
the young—the lambs of the flock—from the influence of a deceit- 
ful world ; feed them with the milk of the Gospel of Christ; secure 
their friendship ; mould their character, and, by the grace of God, 
save their souls from eternal ruin. 

2. If he is faithful to his trust, the Lord will crown his efforts 
with abundant success; but ifhe is unfaithful, the Lord will require 
their blood at his hands. How responsible his position? How 
momentous his office? How solemn his charge? Well might an 
inspired apostle exclaim, “ Who is sufficient for these things ?” 

3. But again, although the Christian pastor’s station is one of 
deep responsibility, yet great encouragements are presented before 
him to be faithful in the discharge of the duty committed to him. 
Though his station may be humble, and comparatively feeble the 
efforts put forth, yet mighty, through the Lord, may be the influ- 
ence exerted, and glorious the result. Little did the humble 
mother of John Newton imagine, when she instructed him in the 
catechism and hymns, that she was training up one who would be 
the means of the conversion of such men asa Claudius Buchannan, 
who first awoke a foreign missionary spirit ; a Thomas Scott, the 
great commentator; a Wilberforce, the African’s friend; and 
hundreds of others of great influence. Little did the pious parents 
of Philip Dodgridge imagine, when they instructed him catecheti- 
cally in Scripturally ornamented Dutch Tiles, that he would write 
the Rise and Progress of Religion in the soul—be one of the great 
expositors of the Bible, and instruct upwards of two hundred 
young men for the Gospel ministry. Little did the humble father 
of Martin Luther imagine, when he carried him in his arms to 
school, or the wife of Conrad Cotta, whose heart being moved 
with pity, fed the poor, hungry young student (Martin), who one 
day stood at her door singing for bread—little did they imagine 
that they were training up oné who would shake the Papal church 
to its centre, commence the great Reformation, translate the Bible 
in the German language, write catechisms and hymns that have il- 
luminated the minds, guided the way, and cheered the hearts of 
millions of our race to the realms of eternal day. 

Let these examples encourage all Christian ministers to 
activity, and diligence, and perseverance in the discharge of their 
duty to the flock over which the Holf Spirit has made them over- 
seers, knowing that their labors will not be in vain in the Lord. 
What has been accomplished by others by the grace of God, can 
be accomplished again by us, if we are faithful to the flock com- 
mitted to our care. The Lord’s arm is not shortened that it can- 
not save, nor his ear heavy that it cannot hear. No. He is un- 
changeable in all his ways. Let us, then, discharge our duty. 
Through the blessings of the Lord, another John Newton—another 
Philip Doddridge—another Martin Luther, together with hun- 
dreds of other kindred spirits, may, through our instrumentality, 
be instructed, blessed, and shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment in the kingdom of our God. 











